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that disputes among persons in certain Eskimo tribes are settled
by a singing contest, the victor being chosen by popular vote.
Most psychologists who have discussed instincts have included
acquisitiveness in their lists. Yet anthropologists find incredibly
different attitudes toward property among primitive peoples. In
one community every rock and water hole is privately owned.
In another only a few items like ornaments and tools are private;
everything else is owned in common.
Competitiveness varies greatly among cultures. Ruth Benedict
notes that Zuni Indians frown on a person who seeks prestige
or power. A man who consistently wins races is prevented from
entering contests. Individual initiative is discouraged. Otto Kline-
berg, a social psychologist, found it impossible to test accurately
the intelligence of many Indian tribes because the members could
not grasp the idea of competing to achieve a high score.
Thus many so-called instincts vary widely from group to
group, depending on the customs in each culture. Instinct is
defined as "innate, relatively unchangeable behavior that is uni-
versal to a species." Nest-building in birds or web-spinning in
spiders are true instincts. Because most forms of human behavior
are so variable and modifiable, psychologists have dropped the
term "instinct" when speaking of human beings.
Drives
Human behavior obviously arises from some urge. If not from
an instinct, then from some other kind of urge. Animal psycholo-
gists adopted Woodworth's term "drive," meaning the energy
that sets things going.. Later it was accepted generally to mean
energy or action arising from physiological needs like hunger,
thirst, sex, fatigue, elimination of bodily wastes, maintenance of
constant temperature and barometric pressure.
Physiologists already had studied hunger. Just before World
War I, WALTER B. CANNON of Harvard and ANTON J. CARLSON
of Chicago found that hunger springs from rhythmic contrac-